MAGNATES

On a certain Thursday at about this time, Simon, at Lartois's invita-
tion, went to the Academy. "Poor Daumieres," having at last kept hisi
word, had died without being received beneath the dome; Lartois had
immediately stood for the vacant seat which he had already canvassed^
the year before. This was the day of the election.

"I'm ashamed," Lartois said, "to inflict this task on you, my dear
Simon ; taking advantage of your youth and the friendship I bear yotfi
But never fear; you won't be in the same position as the vizier whosfc
head was cut off when he brought bad news, I am only putting myself
forward as a candidate because I owe it to myself and believe that I
have a right to the seat. If the gentlemen don't honour their promise,
that'll be the end of it."

At three o'clock Simon therefore found himself in the little interior
courtyard of the Academy, in the company of some fifteen journalists
who were there professionally to await the results, and half a dozen
idlers including Madame Polant, who never missed occasions of the
kind. A March wind, sweeping along the ground, froze their ankles.
There was not much conversation among the little crowd and most of
it in low voices.

One by one the Academicians arrived, short-winded or trotting across
the big cobbles like so many rats, or clutching the arms of servants
who half-carried them. A few of the more lively ones handled their
walking-sticks bravely. Two or three, aware of the value of publicity,
greeted the journalists before entering the door which led into the
Assembly Room.

Madame Polant, who knew them all by name, pointed them out to
Simon.

"That's Francois de Curel," she said. "He's grown a lot older since
last time. Ah, there's Anatole France with Robert de Flers. Boylesve
was much in favour of Daumieres; I don't know what hell do today,"

W.hen JeV6me Barrere, a pot-bellied historian with a spreading beard,
who was the principal supporter of Lartois's candidature, appeared, a
journalist went up to him to get an interview.

"I know nothing, nothing," cried the historian, waving swollen black-
nailed fingers above his head. And he disappeared into the building.

They waited sadly in the grey courtyard. Simon walked up and
down. He noticed a tall, pale young man of about twenty-five, but
dressed as if he were fifty, who was also walking to and fro across the
cobbles. The tall young man seemed nervous, bit his glove, and kept
looking at the clock.

"I don't think we shall know the results for half an hour," he sud-
denly said to Simon. " On whose behalf are you here?"

"I'm a friend of Professor Lartois," said Simon,

"Oh!" said the tall young man with a bitter glance. *Tm Baron
Pingaud's son,"